OUR WINTER WARBLERS. 





(1) 
A story is told of a man who once determined to write on the 
manners and customs of the Figi Islanders. To his horror he found 
all he could say on the subject was, that the Figis had no manners, 
and that their customs were abominable. In much the same way 
we are beginning to fear that our theme may prove somewhat 
scant, seeing that, by every stretch of courtesy, only three of our 
native birds can be called winter warblers; and very seldom is it 
that they indulge us with their notes. Although we have so few 
songsters, it is impossible to walk out on a bright frosty morning 
without noticing the call or cry of many birds, and by summoning 
them to our aid we may haply produce a pleasant picture of winged 


life, even at the dullest period of the year. 


Having made this confession, let us begin with the Robin. The first 
place must be assigned it in the list of winter warblers. How large a 
place does the robin fill in our Christmas and winter associations! 
Indeed he sings all the year through, except in early spring, when 
nesting cares employ all his leisure time. A streak of sunshine 
almost always tempts the robin to pour out his artless song. White 
of Selborne gives the first twelve days of the new year as a period 
during which he is certain to be heard. But he frequently sings in 
the depth of winter, and at the close of the dullest or coldest day, 
as Mrs. Gatty has so touchingly brought out in her "Nature Parable 
of the Robin and Tortoise. It is supposed that both male and female 
have the gift of song amongst robins, owing to the many that have 
been noticed singing at once. They are fond of haunting the same 
spot; we have one in the garden which comes forth confidingly 
whenever any digging is going on. Most people have heard two 
robins singing against each other in their gardens; and if a rival 
appears, Mr. Jesse notes that they always sing as challenge before 
fighting. Oddly enough, amongst our own "fighting-men" most 
combats are arranged in a so-called cave of harmony. So great is 
the pugnacity of the robin after his prelude of song, that we have 
ere now rescued one from certain death, its victor having already 
broken its wing, and being ready to give the coup de grace when 
disturbed by our approach. The trustful manner, however, in which 
it draws nigh our dwellings in winter, and its cheerful song, will 
quite atone for this bad habit in most people's opinion. 


While treating of the robin's song, the beautiful legend may be 
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mentioned which accounts for its red breast, by stating that one of 
them bore away a thorn from the Lord's crown at the Crucifixion. 
Bishop Doane of New Jersey has versified this in a pleasing manner. 
There is a sentimental side in the robin's character, which emerges 
in the ballad of the Babes in the Wood lying uncovered, — 


TILL ROBIN REDBREAST PIOUSLY 
DID COVER THEM WITH FEATHERS. 


How true to life are the three lines which the robin has obtained in 
the Laureate's last poem! They will admirably terminate our 
observations, and every one may witness the scene they bring 
before himself on the next ! damp day, quite as well as did the 
hapless Enoch Arden returning to the home that knew him not. 


On the nigh-naked tree the Robin piped 
Disconsolate, and through the dripping haze 
The dead weight of the dead leaf bore it down. 


The Blackbird is the songster to which the second place must be 
granted, owing to his infrequency in singing compared with the 
robin. It is easy at any time during winter to hear the blackbird's 
voice (though its shriek of alarm is not very harmonious) by 
suddenly startling it from its retreat amongst the laurels, or deep in 
the blackthorn thicket. Spring is the time when he is in full rich 
song, but on damp mild wintry days his best and clearest notes are 
not uncommon, cold and hunger disheartening the most 
persevering vocalists. The thrush pipes or flutes or trills, but 
blackbirds "whistle," and continue to do so till the fruit is ripe; 
then, — 


The silver tongue 
Cold February loved, is dry: 
Plenty corrupts the melody 
That made thee famous once, when young. 


Morris, in his "History of British Birds," deems the blackbird a 
mocking-bird, apt to catch up other birds strains; but we opine he 
here generalises from an insufficient amount of facts. The blackbird 
has its own unmistakably piercing notes, even if now and then he 
has condescended from a full flow of high spirits to imitate the 
crowing of the barndoor cock. Few as our winter songsters are, and 
seldom as we hear the blackbird, we gladly welcome him to the 
shrubberies at Christmas, whether he gives us his own simple 
strains, or, like an Ethiopian serenader, mimics and parodies his 
neighbours, hoping that at least he will repay our hospitality with 
some kind of song. It is a great thing to have a bird that can sing, if 
he only will, amongst the feathered friends that winter brings 
round the house. 


Almost more attractive than either of the above-named songsters 
is the Wren, and he may frequently be heard during winter sending 
forth such strong thrilling strains from her distended throat, that 
we are irresistibly reminded of Tydides, whose great soul dwelt ina 
small body. Shy in summer, cold and hunger render her fearless, 
and then she boldly approaches man's habitations, searching ivy 
and climbing plants by day for insects, and nestling two or three 
together for warmth under the thatch at night. We heard one 
during the first week of last December trilling its liquid notes in 
great happiness, during a transient gleam of sunshine, from a rose- 
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bush close to a cottage-door. A careful listener can generally detect 
the wren's song during winter, if he betakes himself to the 
favourite localities of the bird, — either the skirts of some thick 
pine wood, or the small plantation that bounds a garden. In the 
former place may often be seen a flock of its still more minute 
kinsmen, the golden-crested wren, smallest of all British birds, 
running up and down the branches, and twittering far more softly 
and tenderly than the common wren. Indeed a fir-wood during a 
sunny mid-day in January is the ornithologist's favourite hunting- 
ground. Take your station under the green canopy by the ruddy 
pillar-like stems that support it, and, besides the above-mentioned 
wrens, you will see the great titmouse, with his long tail, contorting 
himself on a branch into far more grotesque attitudes than even 
the blue titmouse (though he can almost hang by his eyelids to a 
twig), and chattering to his fellows as they flit lightly from tree to 
tree. Show yourself, and the whole flock darts off playfully some 
twenty or thirty yards, like a shoal of minnows when disturbed ina 
sunny shallow at midsummer. On the outskirts of such a wood may 
be heard by great luck a missel-thrush, breaking forth into its first 
song of the year from the top of an ash tree. White gives from 
January 2nd to 14th as the days of its earliest song. The common 
thrush, as the bird par excellence that sings in spring, need not here 
be mentioned, though it will occasionally run over a prelude or two 
in winter. And the saucy chirping of the house-sparrows at dawn 
and roosting-time on the dullest days can hardly be honoured with 
the name of song, though eminently cheerful and home-like. 
Advancing further into the country, we shall hear from every tall 
hedge the chattering of red-wings and fieldfares, and if our walk is 
through the northern or eastern counties, the hoarse-cawing of 
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their fellow countryman, the Norwegian crow, that beautiful winter 
visitor so hated by sportsmen. Every fine day, too, brings out the 
rooks and starlings to the meadows. The former, like careful 
housewives, sedately talking over the prospects of a rise in 
situations eligible for nests, owing to a fall of timber; the latter 
noisily clanging in flocks around them, or gossiping in trios on the 
top of an elm, and then on the old church vane. 


It is impossible to avoid thus attaching human idiosyncrasies to all 
the members of the corvine family, if close attention be paid to 
their proceedings, so fond are they of man and his dwellings, if not 
ruthlessly persecuted. No wonder that St. Francis of Assisi in old 
times, and Thoreau in our own days, attained such intimacy with 
the ways of birds by assiduously cultivating their friendship, that 
they could make pets of them even while they were at large. During 
winter, again, the seashore or the mouth of a tidal river is vocal, 
like Cayster in Homer's time, with water-fowl and their various 
notes of pleasure or alarm. More especially will the ornithologist 
wend his way hither during frosty mornings, and never will he do so 
without increasing his knowledge of our wading-birds and their 
cries. Take a macintosh coat to lie down on, and a glass by which to 
see their proceedings, and you may take a practical lesson in 
ornithology worth a whole library of books. A list of birds is 
appended, observed by us during our last expedition this winter to 
such a situation, — the mud flats of the Humber, on November 
16th. The reader may imagine for himself the hubbub of cries that 
such an assemblage will make, from the clear bell-like ringing notes 
of the dunlins, as they wheel over the sandbanks with a white 
gleaming of their plumage at every turn, to the solemn quack of the 
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mallard. We must apologise for admitting any of these water-fowl 
into the list of winter songsters; indeed it is only by courtesy their 
cries can be called singing in any sense, but when all bird-notes are 
so scarce, any attempts are welcome; just as we do not care to 
criticise the quality of the music supplied at Christmas by carol- 
singers, or even frozen out gardeners. They are associated 
indissolubly with the season, and try to cheer us with the best they 
have to offer. Some of the birds on this list are doubly interesting 
on account of their rarity: — 


Black-headed Bunting; Mountain Linnet (Zinaria montana); Snow- 
Bunting (Plectrophanes nivalis); Norwegian Crow; Whimbrel; 
Curlew; Dotterel; Dunlin; Knott; Teal; Pochard; Mallard; Grey 
Plover; Herring Gull; Laughing Gull (Larus ridibundm ); Great Black- 
backed Gull (L. marinus). 


Enough has now been said to show lovers of the country that, if 
they only know when and where to listen, they may delight 
themselves in the depth of winter at their own doors, as well as 
further from home, with the varied cries and songs of birds. Thus 
the weary time may be beguiled when our migratory visitors are 
absent, and the native birds are not yet in full song, and the 
ornithologist may find sunny days dear to his craft in the midst of 
winter, no less than the poet who so contentedly sings of his 
favourite flowers, now so few and far between, — 


True, there's scarce a flower that bloometh, 
All the best are dead: 
But the wall-flower still perfumeth 
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Yonder garden bed: 

And the arbutus, pearl-blossom'd, 
Hangs its coral ball; 

There are sunny days in winter after all. 


M. G. W. 
A 


(1) Wikimedia: Edoardomiola 


Once a Week, Feb. 8, 1866.] 


